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The Pageant in Colleges and Art Schools 

By Howard Fremont Stratton 

TPO many students of our colleges, and, indeed, to a large 
part of the general public, college history is the record 
of games won on the athletic field. There are instances, to 
be sure, of notable discoveries in science made in these 
temples of learning and of archaeological finds by missions 
abroad. These light the columns of the newspapers with a 
meteoric splendor and as suddenly fade. Chronicles of 
endowments are likewise a flash in the editorial pan. Base- 
ball, football, and their like are perpetually renewed, and 
the year is even divided into the seasons of these events. 
Of course, commencement day has its necessary place in 
the annual events, but only the events in sport are capital- 
ized. And the student body migrates from city to city and 
from town to town to "make history" for the college by 
miniature warfare as nations essay to do in life-sized battles. 
Meanwhile, just like the nation, the college is making 
another history, a history starting with the foundation of 
the institution, passing through its elemental struggles, 
perhaps with the growing pains of youth, and through the 
later manifold struggles for existence, for progress, and for 
attainment. This history is somehow not a part of the 
student's concern or of his own history. At least, he does 
not feel it as such. The more or less graphic accounts pub- 
lished in the circulars of the college constitute the record of 
history to be read, but they are only the letter and give 
little of the spirit. That the founders of the college suffered 
or struggled is simply the penalty of the pioneer, and it has 
been paid. If the work started with two students and now 
a multitude attends, what of it? None of this identifies the 
student who reads with the actual operation. His purpose 
is to get all that the college is equipped to give him, and not 
to equip the college. That he is a part, and the vital part, 
of its equipment does not strike him as a fact. How the 
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college has been equipped and even what that equipment 
stands for in: the world of thought and education concern 
him not at all. All is ready-made for him and his use. 

This loose attachment is the same as that which exists 
between citizen and nation until the citizen is brought face 
to face with a demonstration of the forces which combined 
to produce his nation. What our nation in its making 
suffered at Plymouth, at Valley Forge, at Andersonville 
became apparent to the present generation through the 
unrolling before its eyes of the awful drama of the world 
war. 

Fortunately, so realistic a repetition of past events is not 
the only solution to our problem. A far more pleasant and 
hardly less appealing means of attaining a sympathetic 
appreciation of the sorrows and struggles, and likewise of 
the joys and triumphs, of our predecessors is through 
artistic repetition, through the pageant. Such a type of 
production, valuable for its own sake, for pure art, as well 
as for more didactic purposes, is particularly well adapted 
to small institutions such as schools and colleges. 

Let us take as example a certain small town college in 
the Middle West. It has little outward appearance of 
interesting history. There are substantial buildings, a 
green and shady campus, a good library, the usual courses, 
and the usual teachers and students, surrounded by a quiet, 
easy-going town. But back of all this was the settlement 
here in 1844 by New England pioneers, who cleared the 
forest, made friends with the Indians, struggled with 
poverty, determined to have educational advantages for 
the small community, and finally by the discovery of emery 
stone deposits found the means to establish a college. Out 
of these and later events connected with the community 
and college, scenes were selected for a pageant which should 
present most vividly the life and ideals of the men and 
women of the past who made the present material and 
spiritual status of the place what it is. The natural ending 
of this enactment was the allegorical presentation of the 
academic subjects taught in the college, its outside activi- 
ties and relations, and the great hope of its future. 
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Cleveland School of Art Pageant: Renaissance Episode 




Cleveland School of Art Pageant: Pompeiian Episode 
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All these historical facts were, to be sure, already well 
known to members of the college and community, but they 
had never been real. The Alma Mater appeared to the 
students a comfortable, fairly benign personage, just as the 
home mother may seem; but the struggles she had under- 
gone to be able to nourish and cherish these her children 
and to give standing to the community in which she held 
her seat had never been understood. The whole community 
came to see the visualization of the college history and hopes. 
And as the community found itself proud of its college, so 
the students, the alumni of long ago (this was the seventy- 
fifth anniversary) as well as the freshmen, met with the 
community on a common ground for the first time — and 
this also was history! 

What this pageant at Baldwin- Wallace College did for 
specific historical events was done recently for the general 
aesthetic life of the past by a pageant at the Cleveland 
School of Art. This institution, for the first time in the 
history of art schools, eliminated this year the conventional 
" commencement/ ' which has hitherto identified these occa- 
sions with the " closing exercises" of the most elementary 
institutions, and gave instead an art presentation, "Our 
Heritage of Beauty," a pageant typifying the gifts which 
the principal peoples of the earth have bestowed upon us 
who follow somewhat later than "the elder days of art." 

Instructive is an unpopular word as applied to what one 
now goes to see. But to beauty there can be no valid 
objection (in spite of the cubists and other modernists). 
And if beauty gives us the truth about art, or shows us our 
indebtedness to the Orient, to Italy, to Greece, to whatever 
land gave us this beauty in art forms, we learn by seeing; 
and there is no better way to teach than by the pageant, 
which combines the arts. It is even more effective for this 
purpose than the play. The appeal of the Greek play, for 
example, especially in the original tongue, must necessarily 
be to the few; and of Shakespearian revivals the same may 
be said. This is nothing against them. The decline in the 
demand for the classic languages makes the great works 
written in them none the less great, only more of a sealed 
book to the onlookers. But the Greek athlete, the Greek 
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dancer, the Greek processional are as they ever were and 
ever shall be, immortal, immortal through their power to 
move the mind through the eye. 

Byzantium, Persia are only names to the majority of 
Americans. Even art students know perhaps only the 
mosaics of the former and the miniatures of the latter. 
They are not living, and they have not lived; for us they 
are fixed on their walls and pages as they have been handed 
down, their life is frozen in these surface bonds. That the 
Byzantines and the Persians had life is only realized when 
motion is given to the dead forms in which that life is 
recorded. Theodora actually moving through her palace 
or "Thou" through her pleasance mean more than volumes 
of description; for the atmosphere proper to a fact (or to a 
fancy) is the only medium in which it can be kept alive. 
All great events, all great ideas require the sustenance of 
fitting background and atmosphere. If these can be created 
and the idea set in motion, it will live. If the idea is set in 
motion without its proper environment, it will not live. 

In the Greek episode, for example, presented by the 
Cleveland pageant, the full sunlight falling upon the ivory, 
silver, and violet, and the red reflections on the poppy flame 
and gold of the costumes gave realism to the living being 
reanimated to personify this period. In the Gothic scene 
the sense of reality, of actual visualization of epoch and 
characters, was produced by so surrounding the actors that 
they moved in an atmosphere natural to the period. The 
illustration given here shows certain details which con- 
tributed toward this effect: the chest, the candlesticks, 
the tapestry, the illuminated volume, the fabrics of the 
costume, the wall hanging, the floor covering, and the 
selected personality of the performer. But the lighting 
peculiar to the mediaeval interior in which the action took 
place cannot be shown in the reproduction, nor can we see 
the play of color incident to the passage of the richly attired 
characters. A purple and blue brocaded silk associated 
with orange velvet, coming into the varied rays from a 
stained glass window, brought before one very vividly the 
wondrous changes wrought by movement in the gray halls 
of the Middle Ages. 
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Cleveland School of Art Pageant: Gothic Episode 



